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95 
THE BAR— KEEPING TERMS IN LONDON. 

TO THE EDITOR OP THE NATIONAL MAGAZINE. 

I wish — many things, Mr. Editor ; but, at this present writing, I 
wish more especially that some good-natured, devil-may-care, hare-at-ye 
kind of fellow, privileged to lift the editorial veil (which, like that of 
the Prophet of Khorasan, hides your phiz from a devoted world) had 
gratified us with a sketch of your immaculate self. And why ? you are 
ready to ask. Just in order that I might know whether you had ever 
been in London — and, having been there, whether any matrimonial or 
other speculation had gone wrong upon your hands ; as, from your ob- 
servations, in a late publication upon " Keeping Terms in London," 
one would think you had been a disappointed fortune-hunter, and that, 
therefore, you can see no advantage in legal tyros taking themselves to 
that market where money is to be made by every thing — politics or 
poetry, wives or wit, or any other purchasable or saleable commodity. 
Now feeling, as many elderly ladies do respecting their daughters, that 
Irishmen only need to be brcvght out to be duly and advantageously es- 
timated, I am rejoiced at the existence of any necessity which forces 
them to that scene, where they strut in the first walk in the republic, 
whether of literature or ladies. Too little of that superabundant wealth 
which England possesses finds its way into this country ; and you, Mr. 
Editor, would seek to cut off in some degree one source of its influx — 
to wit, that by matrimonial speculations, which have prevented more 
Irish pauperism than I have now time or opportunity to tell. I could 
mention (but that your readers' well-understood abhorrence of personality 
forbids it) many young men who have been made independent of the 
law, by being obliged to qualify for it in London. By the way, may be 
you could tell me whether 6'Connell was noosed before he kept his 
terms, as if not, I wonder that his true Milesian face and form did not 
procure him some forty-thousand-pounder of a cheese-monger's daughter; 
as for Shiel, he is not the man for an English fair one's fancy — none 
but an Irish damsel, who set more value upon the esprit than the per- 
sonnel, could have looked kindly upon him. But to my subject : in ad- 
dition to the immediate advantage of these money-bringing matches, we 
must not overlook that which would ultimately spring from commingling 
as much as possible the blood of the two people, which must be produc- 
tive of a much needed union and concord. To bring this about, I would 
recommend you, Sir, to contrive some ingenious device, which would 
lead Englishmen to this country, or transport (excuse the term) to the 
other side some of our fair and unprovided nymphs — who only need to 
he known to captivate ; whereby the future generations of the united 
kingdoms would be completely Anglo- Irish. But as regards barristers 
in particular I see great benefit, not only in obliging them to attend the 
English courts of law, and observe practice there, but in the means they 
enjoy of becoming acquainted with conveyancing as well as with the 
Jjondoner's money-making system — not only in the knowledge they must 
gain of men and things, and the admirable means they have of storing 
their minds with that lore, legal and general, which the various splendid 
institutions in London afford, but in becoming versed in the rules and 
precedents of the Commons' House of Parliament, to which there is no 
knowing when the Irish barrister may be returned. And, upon these 
grounds, I would not only oblige the student to keep his terms in Lon- 
don, and have no proxy dinner-eating, but would render it imperative 
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that he should for the full two years remain there (unless good cause for 
exception be shown). 

In the English courts our Irish limbs of the law might pick up many 
useful lessons — they would see with what tame temper business is con- 
ducted — Messrs. Alley and Adolphus, who would quarrel about a straw — 
or quarrel because no straw could be found to give a fair pretence, al- 
ways affording exceptions to the rule j they might learn to curb the 
luxuriant imagination, with which law has no natural affinity ; they 
might be induced to rein in that animal passion, which is apt to make 
them plead not wisely, because too warmly, and to keep down that stir- 
ring of the blood which endangers life as well as law. They would 
see how much in these respects the English pleader has the advantage 
of the Hibernian. Erskine, it is true, possessed the eloquence of pas- 
sion, which, (but that I would not cast a blot upon that escutcheon of 
which he was so proud) would make me swear that he had in him more 
than a drop of that blood which makes Irishmen so hot-headed and 
warm-hearted, and was therefore no true Scot — but one swallow makes 
no summer, as the proverb hath it. 

Now to meet those parts of your objections which are grave and ra- 
tional ; I would have those foundations, the inns, made more legally use- 
ful than they are at present ; I would hare lectures re-established, as 
anciently, and would institute examinations, and award premiums for 
proficiency in all the various knowledge which might be deemed expe- 
dient for the profession of the law ; I would, in short, render them, as 
they were originally intended to be, a description of legal university. 
Why they should not be so, I can no more tell, than I can answer your 
philosophical crambo respecting the pig's tail. — Yours, good Mr. Editor, 

L. 

*»* Our correspondent, in a note, informs us, that by some cross-purpose- 
ness of manner, when he means to speak seriously, he is generally believed 
to banter, and, vice verm, that his jokes are never genuinely understood. This 
explanation may be necessary to the grave rendering of some of the argu- 
ments contained in his letter, to which it is not our intention to reply seriatim. 
We think we have already sufficiently demonstrated the absurdity of the 
present system of Term-keeping ; and would now merely add that we are 
not so much at issue with our correspondent as he seems to think. We have 
no objection to our marketable countrymen disposing of themselves to advan- 
tage in London ; nor yet to the inns being made such paragons of perfection 
as our friend would render them. The change in the law which we would 
propose would leave these institutions open to Irishmen, while it would 
enable them to qualify at home ; and thus there might be a rivalry produced 
between the two metropolitan cities, from which great advantage to the 
students would necessarily accrue — as is proved in the case of our Schools 
of Surgery, in which not only native practitioners of the very first class are 
prepared, but to which Englishmen find it profitable to resort. 
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TO THR EDITOR OP THE NATIONAL MAGAZINE. 
MY DEAB SIB, 

As it is of the greatest importance to satisfy any doubts that may have 
been raised in the public mind, respecting the purity of the versions of 
the Holy Bible that are circulated among them . I beg of you to publish, 



